Vot. XV. No. 76).] WEDNESDAY, 


A 
BRITISH LETTRE de CACHET. 


Arresting a lady in the open streets for 
debt may indeed be regarded as something 
more than an ordinary occurrence, for it 
is pretty well known that such “drop- 
pings upon” of the bailiff are mostly di- 


rected to the opposite gender, and albeit 
the lady has been impudently interfered 
with in this present instance, the gentle- 
man has not been left alone either! 
Madame Caradori entered into an en- 
gagement with Mr. Jarratt to sing at 
Drury Lane, from the 12th to the 19th of 
August, (but as the “opening statement ” 
went to say, had further engaged to ap- 
pear “under new management” on the 
21st): her engagement extended no fur- 
ther; and Madame Caradori, with Signor 
Pavesi, her unlucky consort in misfortune, 
had either given notice or exprest their 
determination, a day or two before, not to 
sing after that date. Upon this, impu- 
dence came to the aid of a party, Mr. 
Levy, a solicitor, who “in a private con- 
versation,” and “in the green room,” de- 
clared to Signor Pavesi, that if he and 


SEPTEMBER 6TH, 1854, [One Penny 
sult. It is stated that the Signor in reply 
quite alarmed at the threat, “ rushed to the 
orchestra and made an appeal,” when he 
was “ assured that he had been deceived.” 
What were Madame Caradori and Signor 
Pavesi to be arrested for? that was the 
question. It was set up by the carpenter 
and machinist, Mr, Slowman, (not so slow 
either) that Madame Caradori and Signor 
Pavesi had entered into the management 
of the theatre, had engaged the company* 
and that they were indebted to him “ for 
services performed ” in the sum of £22 
18s. 6d., but which it appears had never 
made application for, nor even intimated, 
was owing to him by the eaid parties to 
them ! 

This same worthy Mr. Slowman was 
very properly brought up at Bow Street, 
on the 30th ult., on a charge of “ wilful 
perjury,” for having sworn that Madame 
Caradori had “informed him of her in- 
tention to discontinue. singing at Drury 
Lane, and to return forthwith’ to” Ger- 
many.” It was clearly shown by Mp. 
Lewis, the solicuor. for,. the. plaintiff,,that.... 
Madame Caradori could -onby speak» dénai 











glish very imperfectly, and that ‘she: did: 
par, eer 9 sik T——.Waswith 5h vi 
* Madame Caradori stated in ‘hér>cerossane7! 
examination, that she had-not entéred intothe!.con 
management of the theatre, and farther, thiat wor 
she had not extended her engagement beyond»: + 
the 19th, Mr. Oswald had not: been! authorided~ © 
by, her to make any arrangement in either res \’ 
pect! ‘ ¢ . ‘ ok «ee mete adi yd dx z 


Madame Caradori refused to sing, the or- 
chestra weuld obtain a judges order and 
arrest them!!! This was a marvellous 
specimen of proceeding, it must unhesi- 
tatingly be admitted. Any Yankee might 
have thought it “‘ tarnation strange.” So 
did, then, the Signor.: But mark the re- 
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not know Mr. Slowman, further than she 
had seen him at the theatre, but had ne- 
ver had any conversation with him. 
And forSignor Pavesi, he could not speak 
English at all, and Mr. Sloman could 
speak nothing but English. Therefore it 
is pretty clear that the charges got up 
were intended to act by way of intimida- 
tion, to make the Signor and the Lady 
sing—nolens volens. 

Regarding the arrest of Madame Cara- 
dori, it was left till halt-past eleven on 
Saturday night, (the 19th ult.) when 
the lady was made the inmate of a 
“ sponging house” and kept there a _pri- 
soner during the whole of Sunday, as it 
was too late at the time the arrest was 
made to procure any assistance, and she 
was only then released upon paying £30 
not a farthing of which she owed!!! 
Signor Pavesi was served in exactly syno- 
nhymous terms, and “not being able to 
speak a word of English,” could suppose 
nothing else of the transaction, but the 
very plausible suggestion to himself that 
he had been forcibly dragged to “some 
house of iniquity to be robbed!” The 
Signor was therefore as much in the 
quandary as Madame, at the separate but 
synonymous predicament in which he 
found himself. 

That the whole affair was one of con- 
coction and design, tu intimidate and com- 
pel Signor Pavesi and Madame Caradori 
to sing against their will, no ghost need 
come to tell us, and instead of Madame 
Caradori having entertained an idea of 
leaving England, she had on the contrary 
accepted engagements at Brighton and 
other places, nay, had even applied to the 
Home Secretary for the “privilege and 
distinction of naturalization,” and these 
facts were ratified by the production of 
' the reply of the under secretary and that 
of the engagements. 

One very remarkable individual and we 
must say a word or two about him—ex- 
amined on the 30th ult.. was Mr. Levy, 
who was solicitor to Mr. Slowman up to 
the 19th, when he ceast to be so. Had 
we been at Bow Street, we should have 
felt inclined to make it an interrogative, 


as to whether the man of law stood on his 
head or heels, in court or out of court, 
far like the very worthy “officers and 
gentlemen” concerned in the late disgrace. 
ful proceedings in Her Majesty’s 46th 
regiment, he seems to have acted some- 
what extensively upon the zon mi ricordo 
principle: he was so marvellously forget- 
ful that he could not recollect whether he 
attended at the Judge’s chambers, where 
the affidavit was sworn! In answer to 
the question who handed the paper to the 
judge, he could not say whether himself or 
Mr. Lewis did! And his recollection was 
thus shallow in the space of clever days! 
It may well be said this beats the empty 
recollection of Majocchi, and with a venge- 
ance ! 

We hope, however, that foreign artists 
who may notice this case, will not accept 
such conduct as manifested by the parties 
engaged in this transaction, as a national 
or typical chrracterization of Englishmen 
and their actions; if they do we shall cer- 
tainly fall short in the scale of their good 
opinion and be proved little better than 
rogues and villains ! 

It is needless for us, we imagine, to say 
that Mr. E. T, Smith had nothing to do 
with the management of the late opera 
company ; indeed it is an enigma to be 
solved or a nut to be crackt who was the 
responsible manager on the 19th ult. 

At the time we write this the case is 
adjourned, and meantime we should re- 
commend Mr. Levy to improve his recol- 
lection or prove himself short of being 
sane, if not let him, with Mr. Slowman, 
look to himself—justice should not be 
tampered with by such pretenders. 

B. W. W. 


METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 











SapLER’s WeLLs.—The performance 
of this week have been the revival of the 
play of Cymbeline ; this piece has never 
been much of a favourite with the playgo- 
ing public even inthe palmy days of some 
of our best actors, it never drew large 
audiences. In the present instance it has 
been well put upon the stage; the charac- 
ter of Posthumus was done ample justice 
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to by Mr. Phelps; there is no particular|the evening’s amusement, which was ter- 
scope in the part to dilate upon, as regards|minated with the mythological ballet of 
his acting. Jacomio is by far the most |action, entitled the Knight and the Wa- 
interesting character, which was admira-|ter Lily, 


bly well sustained by Mr. Marston, The 
other characters were efficiently repre- 





AMATEUR THEATRES. 


~st 





sented by Messrs. Barrett, Robinson, Hos- 





drama of the Jacobite concluded the pro- 
gramme. 


STANDARD.—Mr. John Douglass is a 
most active caterer of public amusements. 
Mr. Anderson is now engiged and is go- 
ing through some of the most difficult of 
Shakesperian characters. This week he 
has been playing Richard the Third to 
great houses ; this character is perhaps 
the one Mr. Anderson shines in the most, 
his voice and rough manner is well 
suited, and his action is bold and vigor- 
ous. A new drama founded upon Dick- 
ens's Hard Times bas been produced, and 
is well put upon the stage; the characters 
are numerous and well supported by the 
whole company. 


ASTLEY’s.--A new equestrian burlesque 
entitled the Siege of Troy has been pro- 
duced here, from the pen of Hugo Vamp, 
Esq. It has been put upon the stage in 
a costly manner; it was well received the 
first night and has many clever incidents 
to recommend it. After the burlesque 
the equestrian exercises in the ring and 
the wonderful performance of Herr Chris- 
toff on the tight rope followed. The pre- 
cision, courage, ba | skill which this ar- 
tist displays in making a summersault, by 
throwing himself round from his feet com- 





Sono.—The splendid comedy of the 
School for Seandal was performed here 
on Wednesday last, in most respects very 
efficiently. The acting manager, Mr. 
Sterling undertook the character of Sir 
Peter Teazle; this experienced and clever 
actor never offends the audience, if he 
does not at all times come up to their 
wishes ; his conception is always a cor- 
rect one, but he does not come up to the 
mark in high comedy scenes, there. is a 
certain luke-warmness when you expect 
him to approach to the climax ; this was 
certainly the case in the quarrel scene 
with Lady Teazle, also in that of the 
screen scene, in other respects it was a 
chaste and gentlemanly piece of acting. 
Mr. Skerry as Sir Oliver wanted more 
bluntness and vigour ; he made the cha- 
racter too easy and passive, alittle more 
unction would have heightened his acting 
materially, but this may be accounted for 
in a great measure, by the very tame.and 
insipid manenr that Mr. Pembroke sns- 
tained the character of Rowley, who 
ought to have given vent to his feelings, 
and urged Sir Oliver to have entered into 
his designs; Mr. Pembrooke was indeed 
an amateur of the olden time, very like a 
schoolboy repeating a few lines at Christ- 
mas to his friends, who being so bashful 
you could not understand a word he ut- 


pletely over, and again alighting on his|tered. Mr. Terry is entitled to unquali- 
feet on a single rope, could scarcely be| fied praise for his clever personation of 


credited by any who had not witnessed it 


Joseph Surface; it is by far the most diffi- 


The Brothers Francisco exhibited their|cult character in the comedy, and this 


extraordinary feats on La Perche, and 


gentleman certainly succeeded to the let- 


the vasious equestrian artists rendered the|ter. Mr. Winchester appeared to us to 


entertainments most attractive by their 


be labouring under indisposition, for we 


performances. Madlle. Blanche, in a|have seen him on other occasions play 
graceful act of equitation, called the Scarf'| Charles Surface with more spirit than on 


Poses, Masters Bradbury and Gee, as the 


this occasion; he was badly supported by 


youthful Olympians, Mr. James Barlow, |Mr. Montague as Careless, who at times 
as Rob Roy, and Mr. A. Brydges in what| was vulgar in his acting. Mr. Mowbray 





is termed a trick act, also contributed the 


is always good as Moses and he looked 
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the character capitally. The characters|The part of Buridan has stamped Mr. R. 
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of Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite | Carter as the: best melo-dramatic amateur 


were very respectably filled by Messrs 


_ {actor we know of in which we never saw 


and th rvant Trip | him to so much advantage before. What 
rage wibomear by Mr. 7 B. Dale Mr. C. Stirling had to do as the Minister 


who is fast improving. 


has every qualification for an actress, both 
in features and voice, and only requires 
close application to study the author, and 
attend to her bye-play, which can be ob- 


Miss Herbert | °f state he did well, and kept up the dignity 


of the character in good keeping. Mr. C. 
Mantague acted with great care, and under- 
stood the author, but alas, he is always the 
same ; there isno variation either in tone 
or action, and a certain measured still in his 


tained by continued practice ; her appear- | delivery, but he is always very painstaking. 


ance as 
for future success. Miss Love as Mrs 


ady Teazle was very promising|A word to Mr. W. Harrison, who always 


overacts the character he has to deal with, 


Candour was all that could be desired ;| he became quite outrageous, and shouted as 
she would be a great acquisition to the loud as though he had been acting in a 
company at Sadler’s Wells ; the two Miss | forest, he is too anxious to endeavour to 
Wade's were respectable as Maria and give effect which becomes burlesque, Mr. 


Sneerwell; the comedy went off with 
eclat, after which the Brothers Johnson 
went through a performance, which how- 
ever clever is painful to witness; to see 
the body twisted into so many unnatural 
shapes and forms, and which should only 


Fredericks played the ruffian Landri quite 
in keeping, and Mr: Farren made a good 
second, Miss Marlborough looked the 
Queen remarkably well, and in the two first 
acts kept up the character with dignity, but 
in the last act there was rather a falling off, 
the part is a long one and requires many. re- 


be seen ina pantomime if witnessed at|hearsals, both this young lady and Mr. 
all. The drama of Luke the Labourer | Carter were loudly cheered at the conclusion 
concluded the evening’s amusements, in| 74¢ Wreek Ashore was not done so well as 
which Mr. Mowbray sustained the charac- | We expected, Mr. C. Sterling as Grampus, 


ter of Luke with ability. 


Bobby Trot | Was a leading feature in the drama, and: 


was made amusing by Mr. Dale, who was his acting in the dying scene, was very ef- 


well up in thecharacter. 


made a good Jolly Jack Tar, and Mes- 


dames Thornton, Fitzclarence and Wil- 


son played the female characters very 


efficiently. 


Mr. Fredericks fective. 


He was also well made up for the 
part, Mr. Elliott played Magog with discre- 
tion, and was both amusing and clever, and 
had to contend against many difficulties. 
with persons who did not know a line of 
their parts, Mrs, Malcolm is clever in the 


Captnet.—It is said, we cannot have too old woman and her dressing the characters 

much of a good thing: this we differ from is well studied, Miss Wilmott is a clever 
5: ° = ‘ an 

entirely, particularly in theatrical matters, and pretty girl, and only requires practice, 
being much better pleased to see a good she played Alice in a touching and pathetic 
play well acted, than an attempt to get eg and gave evident proofs of growing 
through three long dramas indifferently ;| °°! ity, we shall be happy to see her again 
picture to yourself kind reader the Tower of when opportunity offers, Miss Dormer im- 
‘Nestle in three acts, the Wreck Ashore two| PFoves both in acting and general demeanour 
acts, and the Rent Day cut down to two on the stage, and was dressed very becoming- 
acts, all in one evening, and ona hot sum. ly, the other characters were indifferently 


mer’s night ; flesh and blood cannot sur- acted. 


Being past twelve o’clock we did 


mount it. To be sure when you are in com-| 9°! Stop to see the Hent Duy. 


pany with the fair sex and plenty of re- 
freshment, the thing becomes a little more 
palatable, but after twelve o'clock we begin 
to feel inclined to get to our resting place. 
The first piece as a whole was acted quite 
as well as we might expect being difficult to 
put upon the stage at an amateur theatre, 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





B.W.—The necessity of humour we are fearful might in- 


jure the representation of the actor alluded to, which we 
shonld by all means wish to avoid. 

A.M.—If you apply to Mr. Reeve at T. Matthews the 
Clown Tavern, Drury Larie, you will be sure to hear of 
what you require, i 
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P.T.D.—Mr. Woodir is at Brighton, you will get all 
the back’ numbers at Lacy’s, Wellington Street, Strand. 
Brooke is decidedly the best (thello 

W. Kirwood,—The poetry in our next 
Mason, —Go to Lacy, you will get them there, or Harris, 
Bow Street, 








Sournal, 
WEDNESDAY, Septr. 6th, 1854. 


A PLAY WITHOUT AN AUDIENCE. 

There is an old adage, which says, 
that one half the world does not know how 
the other half lives, which has been and 
is demonstrated daily. People in our day 
recognize only one system of philosophy ; 
it is not the philosophy of Newton or 
Brewester, but a grovelling fruit philoso- 
phy, in which every nefarious transaction 
compose its laws, and this philosophy is 
the art of getting money, and those who 
worship Mammon are generally selfish, 
niggardly-coed-chirlish monsters, who im- 
part no more light and comfort than the 


Pyramids of Egypt or the Colossus of 
Rome; nay, they are worse than these, 
for they fulful their mission in marking 
the spots where repose the noble dust; 
but the Mammon worshipper is an ice- 
berg—he resembles an apple from the 
trees that studs the banks of the “dead 


sea,’"—so much for the class. One of 
these characters acted, not in a theatre, 
but in a remote country place, but never- 
theless, I am going to report his play, and 
who knows but it may yet get upon the 
boards. 

Picture to yourself reader, a lady's bed- 
chamber, see she reclines upon a downy 
couch, but alas she cannot sleep; she 
rings the bell impatiently for her waiting 
maid; behold the fair virgil has arrived, 
out of breath, and summonsing a look of 
the blandest commisseration, she asks, 
what is the matter with her dear mistress? 
to which she has the heart-rending reply. 
Jane, Jane, pray make haste and fetch 

r. —, command Robert immediately to 
get the carriage in readiness, and haste 
and tell him he must not lose a moment, 





in the meantime put some flannel and rub 





my arm. for the pain, the pain -—'s so, 
so — bad, oh! I am afraid the climax 
will soon be capped, flesh and blood can 
endure a great deal, but oh, not this, not 
this!’ Hark, the sound of horses hoofs 
and wheels herald the approach of Dr.— 
Thank goodness, cries the lady’s maid her 
life is spared. 

Oh, Dr.— I must beg your pardon, 
but I could not help sending for you, tke 
pain issogreat; these rheumatics again, 
but after all, I know you cannot do me 
much good. I only want you to assure 
me it is nothing more than acute rheu- 
matism, and then with warmth and pa- 
tience and with a little medicine I shali be 
well, and— 

Oh, but Madam, my dear Madam, you 
are quite mistaken! ‘tis, ’tis, ‘tis! I am 
afraid it has reached the brain; fortunate, 
very fortunate, that you have sent for me 
Madam ; I would not say you would have 
been in possession of your reason this even- 
ing, if you had deferred sending for me. 
My dear Madam, you are very ill, those 
pains you experience in your arm, which 
you please to designate rheumatism, are 
nothing less than—oh, but never mind, 
I will not frighten you, as there is great 
danger of your reason already, but rest 
assured | will do my best. 


Months thus passed and still my lady is 
in the same reclining position, still the 
arm accessing much pain, and still the 
ladies-inaid has the knocker muffled, and 
the street strawed, still Dr.— attends 
every morning, and still his little “ tiger” 
appears at the door twice a day with the 
ominous ugly little basket, but although 
all things are thus, my lady's patience has 
wonderfully declined, also her former faith 
in Dr.— shows smyptoms of blight, and 
she is pertinaceously obstinate in taking 
the physic, the ladies-maid remon- 
strates, the nurse gives cases in pint, as 
she says, and the Dr. assures her that she 
is scarcely out of danger and that he is 
still apprehensive of her reason, all of 
which embrace the angel patience, and 
bid her guard my lady’s chamber a little: 
longer, but the clouds are gathering— 
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the character capitally. The characters 
of Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite 
were very respectably filled by Messrs. 
Groom and Ernest, and the servant Trip 
was well supported by Mr. J. B. Dale, 
Miss Herbert 
has every qualification for an actress, both 
in features and voice, and only requires 
close application to study the author, and 


who is fast improving. 


attend to her bye-play, which can be ob- 
tained by continued practice ; her appear- 


ance as Lady Teazle was very promising 


for future success. Miss Love as Mrs 
Candour was all that could be desired ; 


she would be a great acquisition to the 


company at Sadler's Wells ; the two Miss 
Wade's were respectable as Maria and 
Sneerwell; the comedy went off with 
eclat, after which the Brothers Johnson 
went through a performance, which how- 
ever clever is painful to witness; to see 
the body twisted into so many unnatural 
shapes and forms, and which should only 
be seen ina pantomime if witnessed at 
all. The drama of Luke the Labourer 
concluded the evening’s amusements, in 
which Mr. Mowbray sustained the charac- 
ter of Luke with ability. Bobby Trot 
was made amusing by Mr. Dale, who was 
well up in thecharacter. Mr. Fredericks 
made a good Jolly Jack Tar, and Mes- 
dames Thornton, Fitzclarence and Wil- 
son played the female characters very 
efficiently. 


CaBINeT.—It is said, we cannot have too 
much of a good thing: this we differ from 
entirely, particularly in theatrical matters, 
being much better pleased to see a good 
play well acted, than an attempt to get 
through three long dramas indifferently ; 


picture to yourself kind reader the Tower of 


Nes/e in three acts, the Wreck Ashore two 
acts, and the Rent Day cut down to two 
acts, all in one evening, and ona hot sum- 
mer’s night ; flesh and blood cannot sur- 
mount it. To be sure when you are in com- 
pany with the fair sex and plenty of re- 
freshment, the thing becomes a little more 
palatable, but after twelve o’clock we begin 
to feel inclined to get to our resting place. 
The first piece as a whole was acted quite 
as well as we might expect being difficult to 
put upon the stage at an amateur theatre, 





The part of Buridan has stamped Mr. R. 
Carter as the: best melo-dramatic amateur 
actor we know of in which we never saw 
him to so much advantage before. What 
Mr. C. Stirling had to do as the Minister 
of state he did well, and kept up the dignity 
of the character in good keeping. Mr. C. 
Mantague acted with great care, and under- 
stood the author, but alas, he is always the 
same ; there isno variation either in tone 
or action, and a certain measured still in his 
delivery, but he is always very painstaking. 
A word to Mr. W. Harrison, who always 
overacts the character he has to deal with, 
he became quite outrageous, and shouted as 
loud as though he had been acting in a 
forest, he is too anxious to endeavour to 
give effect which becomes burlesque, Mr. 
Fredericks played the ruffian Landri quite 
in keeping, and Mr: Farren made a good 
second, Miss Marlborough looked the 
Queen remarkably well, and in the two first 
acts kept up the character with dignity, but 
in the last act there was rather a falling off, 
the part is a long one and requires many. re- 
hearsals, both this young lady and Mr. 
Carter were loudly cheered at the conclusion 
The Wreck Ashore was not done so well as 
we expected, Mr. C. Sterling as Grampus, 
was a leading feature in the drama, and 
his acting in the dying scene, was very ef- 
fective. He was also well made up for the 
part, Mr. Elliott played Magog with discre- 
| tion, and was both amusing and clever, and 
| had to contend against many difficulties. 
with persons who did not know a line of 
their parts, Mrs, Malcolm is clever in the 
old woman and her dressing the characters 
is well studied, Miss Wilmott is a clever 
and pretty girl, and only requires practice, 
she played Alice in a touching and pathetic 
manner and gave evident proofs of growing 
ability, we shall be happy to see her again 
when opportunity offers, Miss Dormer im- 
proves both in acting and general demeanour 
on the stage, and was dressed very becoming- 
ly, the other characters were indifferently 
acted. Being past twelve o’clock we did 
not stop to see the Rent Day. 





GORRESPONDENCE, 





_ B.W.—The necessity of humour we are fearful might in- 
jure the representation of the actor alluded to, which we 
shonld by all means wish to avoid. 


A.M.—If you apply to Mr. Reeve at T. Matthews the 





Clown Tavern, Drury Larie, you will be sure to hear of 
what you require, t 
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P.T.D.—Mr. Woodir is at Brighton, you will get alll 


the back’ numbers at Lac\’s, Wellington Street, Strand. 
Brooke is decidedly the best Othello 

W. Kirwood,—The poetry in our next 
Mason, —Go to Lacy, you will get them there, or Harris, 
Bow Street, 
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A PLAY WITHOUT AN AUDIENCE. 
There is an old adage, which says, 
that one half the world does not know how 
the other half lives, which has been and 
is demonstrated daily. People in our day 
recognize only one system of philosophy ; 
it is not the philosophy of Newton or 
Brewester, but a grovelling fruit philoso- 
phy, in which every nefarious transaction 
compose its laws, and this philosophy is 
the art of getting money, and tnose who 
worship Mammon are generally selfish- 
niggardly-coed-chirlish monsters, who im- 
part no more light and comfort thin the 
Pyramids of Egypt or the Colossus of 
Rome; nay, they are worse than these, 
for they fulful their mission in marking 
the spots where repose the noble dust; 
but the Mammon worshipper is an_ice- 
berg—he resembles an apple from the 
trees that studs the banks of the “dead 
sea,”—so much for the class. One of 
these characters acted, not in a theatre, 
but in a remote country place, but never- 
theless, I am going to report his play, and 
who knows but it may yet get upon the 
boards. 
Picture to yourself reader, a lady's bed- 
chamber, see she reclines upon a downy 
couch, but alas she cannot sleep; she 
rings the bell impatiently for her waiting 
maid ; behold the fair virgil has arrived, 
out of breath, and summonsing a look of 
the blandest commisseration, she asks, 
what is the matter with her dear mistress? 
to which she has the heart-rending reply. 
Jane, Jane, pray make haste and fetch 
r. —, command Robert immediately to 
get the carriage in readiness, and haste 
and tell him he must not lose a moment, 
in the meantime put some flannel and rub 











my arm. for the pain, the pain -—'s so, 
so — bad, oh! I am afraid the climax 
will soon be capped, flesh and blood can 
endure a great deal, but oh, not this, not 
this!’ Hark, the sound of horses hoofs 
and wheels herald the approach of Dr.— 
Thank goodness, cries the lady’s maid her 
life is spared. 

Oh, Dr.— I must beg your pardon, 
but I could not help sending for you, tke 
pain issogreat; these rheumatics again, 
but after all, I know you cannot do me 
much good. I only want you to assure 
me it is nothing more than acute rheu- 
matism, and then with warmth and_pa- 
tience and with a little medic:ne I shal: be 
well, and— 

Oh, but Madam, my dear Madam, you 
are quite mistaken! ‘tis, ’tis, ‘tis! I am 
afraid it has reached the brain; fortunate, 
very fortunate, that you have sent for me 
Madam ; I would not say you would have 
been in possession of your reason this even- 
ing, if you had deferred sending for me. 
My dear Madam, you are very ill, those 
pains you experience in your arm, which 
you please to designate rheumatism, are 
nothing less than—oh, but never mind, 
I will not frighten you, as there is great 
danger of your reason already, but rest 
assured | will do my best. 


Months thus passed and still my lady is 
in the same reclining position, still the 
arm accessing much pain, and still the 
ladies-iaaid has the knocker muffled, and 
the street strawed, still Dr.— attends 
every morning, and still his little “ tiger” 
appears at the door twice a day with the 
ominous ugly little basket, but although 
all things are thus, my lady’s patience has 
wonderfully declined, also her former faith 
in Dr.— shows smyptoms of blight, and 
she is pertinaceously obstinate in taking 
the physic, the ladies-maid remon- 
strates, the nurse gives cases in pint, as 
she says, and the Dr. assures her that she 
is scarcely out of danger and that he is 
still apprehensive of her reason, all of 
which embrace the angel patience, and 








bid her guard my lady’s chamber a little 
longer, but the clouds are gathering— 
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coming events are casting their shadows— | 
there are portends of ill. 

Tell Dr.— that he need not trouble | 
himselfabout my reason or me any longer, | 
do you hear Jane and Nurse? now no | 
questions, do you hear what I say ? but, | 
hark, there is a knock at the door. The 
party in questicn is in the room. 

Well my dear Madam how are you this | 
morning? Iam going to London. sir, | 
to see whetherI cannot get rid of these 
pains in my arm; I have given you six} 
month’s tial, now I intend testing the 
London skill. By all means, Madam, | 
just the thing I was going to propose ; by- 
the-bye, who do you intend going to? 
there is a physician to whom I| have re- 
commended numbers of patients, I shall be 
happy to give you an introduction. My 
lady is exuberant in tokens of gratitude, 
and the next day her Tom is coming from 
London to accompany her. The letter of 


introduction arrives, sealed with Dr.—’s 
seal, and a pretty little affair it looks, just 


fit for a lady's card case. A great bustle 
for my lady is to start to-morrow, and her 
Tom has arrived, and oh the servants have 
to keep their ears and eyes open, for he 
cannot think of speakingtwice. Now Tom 
from London will perambulate every room 
in the house, and ask questiuns, and act in 
accordance with their character, fast ; 
and thus did my lady's Tom. He was 
first in the reception room, then in the 
drawing-room, then in the Jibrary, and all 
over the house to see what was fresh and 
what changes had taken place. He is now 
in the hall looking at a pair of globes, a 
knock at the door, something like a post- 
man’s, induces him to open it, thinking 
it may be a message from his lady, but he 
finds instead of the postman entered the 
doctor's tiger with a note. 

Bronght this from Dr.—. Master says 
there is no answer. My Lady’s Tom 
looks at the letter enquiringly. Dr.—, 
London, with Dr.—'s compliments; some 
mistake surely, he says, never-the-less he 
seeks my lady’s chamber, and asks for in- 
formation. 

That is quite right my ‘dear, it is Dr. 
—’s introductory, note to a famous phy- 





sician in London, relative to my case. 

h then, says the fast young man, I 
shall open it before my lady can show her 
indignity at such a flagrant proposition ; 
it is opened and the dutiful Tom begins to 
read. 

Dear Bob. 

The bearer is suffering from 
“acute rheumatism,” give her a little 
saffron and order her to the sea. The 
pay is good. Your’s §c. 

My lady is indignant, Tom from Lon- 
don is the same, the Jadies-maid looks at 
the nurse, the nurse looks at the son, the 
son looks at my lady, and my lady is so 
excited, so eloquent, that in her paroxisms 
she gains the use of her arm, without go- 
ing to London.—So ends the play with- 
out an audience, which is perhaps the only 
play founded upon pure yacts. 
Clerkenwell. REFORM. 





MR.GRAHAM OF THE PRINCESS’S 


(To the Editor of the Theatrical Jourual.) 

Sir,—Knowing your readiness to ac- 
knowledge true merit in any actor on our 
stage, I am induced to request the in- 
sertion of these few words in commenda- 
tion of one whose talents will I am con- 
vinced soon raise him to an eminence, 
equal to that enjoyed by our first Tra- 
gedians. 

Mr. Graham of the Princess's Theatre, 
is the gentleman I allude to. When he 
has had a part in any of the various 
dramas produced at this theatre he has 
invariably filled that part in an unobtru- 
sive manner, but with the nicest discrimi- 
nation of the author's meaning. 

But Tragedy is Mr. Graham's forte ; 
take as an instance his performance of 
King Henry in Richard II. Those 
who saw that performance will never for- 
get it; it was a triumph of histrionic art. 
The sorrows of the much wronged and 
afhicted king, his grief at the murder of 
his Joved and gallant son, his resignation 
to the will of Heaven, the air of calm 
superiority he assumes towards his cruel 
unnatural brother, were all finely pour- 
trayed by this finished actor. 
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Some of your many readers will doubt- 
less call to mind his almost equally meri- 
torious performances in cther tragedies ; 
and I doubt not, in conclusion, that a 

rominent niche is reserved for Mr. Gra- 
ae in the temple of fame, of which he 
will truly prove a worthy occupant, 
I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your old servant, 
ONE OF THE Corsican BROTHERS. 





THE MODERN LITERATURE OF 
ENGLAND. —Lerrer II. 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s success as a 
writer of fiction has certainly been greater 
than that achieved by an author, we are 
now about to mention in the department of 
the drama, viz: Beddoes, and very proba- 
bly Bulwer’s mind has been better disci- 
plined than was that of the author of the 
Bride’s Tragedy. 

But the genius of Thomas Lovell Bed- 
does was greater than that of any one who 
has entered the lists as adramatic poet. 
Shelley only excepted, since the era of 
Elizabeth. And be it understood that it 
is as a dramatic poet, and not as a poetic 
dramatist that we rank Beddoes thus, 

In many respects he is at least equal to 
Marlowe, and what a mighty and profound 
imagination was that which suggested to 
the poet of Avon himself, so much more 
especially in the Jew of Malta; an imagi- 
nation full of “lightning andeclipse” almost 
without parallel in the power of startling 
images and wild sublimity. Yet Beddoes 
was not strictly and absolutely a great poet. 
The elements of greatness were his; but 
he had not reduced them to harmony and 
order; his music is fine, grand and thril- 
ling; yet we feel there is a want, the in- 
spiration comes over us like the note of 
the sad Oelian Harp, heard in the watches 
of the night;—art he disdained. 

Beddoes had not the men’s divinior in 
that sense which includes the capacity for 
reducing the vague shapes of the fancy to 
the tangible ; he soared into the shadow- 
land with the eagle’s wing, without the 
clear piercing eye that brings a revelation 
back to us; he is suggestive, without the 
wisdom that makes suggestion as valuable 
as truth. The problems which he presents 
to us remain in the mists of speculation, 
and the mystery of man’s ideal is not 
carried into “God’s Divine”; therefore 





Biddoes is of the past: he closes the 
cycle wherein Shelley, Byron, and Keats, 
are most Conspicuous, ideality he possesed, 
intellect he possessed, and little more. 

It would be worth while to consider the 
exact value of intellect and imagination 
devoid of the perception of exalted truths 
and ennobling influences of which many 
examples could be adduced; Marlowe him- 
self not being excepted. We do not mean 
when we say this to disparage the moral 
vision of some fine poets; but we suspect 
that Shakspere, the greatest of ail, would 
have been comparatively a small man had 
he not entered a region unknown to the 
majority of his contemporaries. Many 
poetic geniuses are alive to the harmony of 
the world within; nay they speak with 
reverence of virtue; but their works evince 
no permeating principle, no spiritual foun- 
dation ; they are only desirous of uttering 
grand or beautiful things, developing cer- 
tain passions, or exciting laughter, or tears 
by the appeals to sensibility or risibility 
abounding in their works. Of thore who 
have distinctly recognized the basis of ideal 
ethics in the present day we know of none 
more entitled to commendation than 
Marston. 

Westland Marston as a poet is of less ex- 
uberant, rich and lofty imagination than 
Beddoes; perhaps and here we are more 
doubtful he is less gifted with the eloquent 
power of utterance when that utterance is 
of passion and grief; yet he is a man of 
genius, a poet, a thinker. f 

Marston though by no means intensely 
German, has drank of the same waters as 
Coleridge, Tennison, and others, who 
belong to this epoch. A pure spring at 
least is this He.icon, and its femiuine 
sweetness may do much for the taste and 
morals of the age. 

If we seek for a hardier manlier literature 
and go back two or three centuries, we 
also find much from which we recoil with 
aversion and disgust. Beddoes died little 
known; Marston has but a moderate dra- 
matic reputation ; men of a calibre, such as 
Colman, Lovett, &¢., who are clever in the 
mechanism of mere stage effects are those 
who temporarily win popularity.» The 
modern literature of this country embraces 
two sections, one section appealing to: what 
phrenologists call marvellousnessantlideal- 
ity, the other tholding the domtinionjover 
the actual world. Compare, ugh) writers 
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as those we have named with Thackeray, | actress and vocalist from the Haymarket Theatre, 
and the harmonists or men of the world, | ag oe oe.  Evhibiti 4 th 

who if they indicate any spiritaal life berive | “\@A@me 4 USsatu § Lapin — Among. we 
littl ldeataksten 2 it many distinguished individuals here represented, 
ittle or no inspiration from 1t. is a portrait model of Espartero. ‘his fortunate 








_ Victor, soldier is represented inthe uniform ofa Spanish 
To be Continued. general, he having risen to his high rank from a 
NR ee teeter private soldier. ‘This figure has exéited much 


PROVINCIALS, 


interest of late from the fact of the stirring event, 
eee 


eee | passing in that country. 

Mancuester, — Theatre Royal. —The| St- James’s.—It is said that the arrange- 
Italian Opera company have finished their | ments for the opening of this fashionable little 
engagement at this house, and are succeeded | theatre, under the management of Mr. Seymonr, 
by Mr. Poppin, the Australasian comedians | @e nearly completed, and, that the season will 





who is engaged for five or six nights. 


jeommence about the middle of the present 


(Queens Theatre-—Mr. Egan has re-opened }month. Mr. J.L. Toole, a young and clever 
this theatre with a new company, and at the |!ow comedian who was obtained great popularity 
advanced rate of admission, which we hope will |i2 Edinburgh, Dublin, and other provincial 
be a profitable speculation Mr. Egan has for a | °W®S; wili make his first appearence on the 


long time exerted 


enable him to keep a good stock company and 
also to bring down the greatest Dramatic 





OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX, 


eee eee 


AMERICAN THEATRRICALS. 





himself to redeem the 
character of the theatre,and we trust that his 
efforts may be crowned with success, which will 


metropolitan boards under the new management. 
Mr. Albert Smith had the honour of a royal 

| command to give selections from his Mont Blanc 
/entertainment, at Osborne, on Saturday, the 
| 26th inst., the birthday of his Royal Highness 
| Prince Albert, in the presence of her Majesty, 
|the prince consort, and the royal famiiy, On 
ithe termination of the performance both the 
| Queen and Prince expressed their gratification 


Grist AND Manto.—A large company of | to Mr. Smith in every flattering terms. 


musical gentlemen are to sail to the Hook, with 
a view of meeting these distinguished artistes, 
on their arrival, which is expected will be en 
the 3rd inst., and welcome them with a serenade. 
A steamboat has been chartered for the occasion. 
A sea serenade, with a chorus of boisterous 
waves, will be a grand affair. 

The Hippodrome announces some very in- 
teresting performances in the way of races--foot 
races, fireman’s races, a donkey race, and a sack 
foot race. 

Geo. Wood’s and Christy’s also announce 
fancy dances, burlesque songs, and opera, al- 
together presenting a spicy variety. 

The National, at Boston, opened on the 28th 
ult. 

The Holiday-street Theatre, at Baltimore, 
under the management of the facetious Wal- 
cot, opened on the 13th ult, 

White Ethiopian Opera House opened on 


* Monday evening, the 16th ult., to a crowded 


house. Crowds have been turned away every 
night. 

Joseph Sefton, the celebrated comedian, hrs 
arrived in the town, after a professional tour in 
in the west. 

John Brougham js playmg an engagement at 
the Chesnut-street Theatre, Philadelphia. He 
will go to the Baltimore next. We are sorry to 
see the death of Mr. Watson announced in the 
Philadelphia papers. 

Mr. Wallack’s theatre is undergoing con- 
siderable alteration. He will open early in 
September. It is stated that Miss Featherstone, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Oye DE VENISE, 218, HIGH HOLBORN. This 

very popular and splendid establishment is now open 
every evening, having during the recess, been re-decorated 
by Messrs. Bachmayer, Bull, (artists of the Crystal Palace) 
and assistants, in a costly and magnificent manner. “‘Vhe 
whole of the Pillars, Pilasters, and Walls have been lined 
with upwards of Three Hundred and Fifty Superb [lates 
of Silvered Glass. A new floor laid down in the Ba.| Room. 
Au entirely new Orchestra erected, together with many al- 
terations and improv 8, too to particulariz: 
is now open forthe Winter Season. Mr. W. M. Packer’s 
grand band performs nightly an endless variety of new and 
popular compositions, including “Les Filles de Marbre’’ 
Quadrille; “Star of the West” Waltzes; Polka, ‘* Les 
Pieces d’Or ;” “ the Bianca” Redowa; **Sulina’’ Schot- 
tische; “ L’Orage” Galops, &c. Doors open at hali-past 
eight o’clock, and close at twelve.—Admission, 1s. 











| EVOLUTION IN SIAIN.—Espartero at Madrid.—- 

Amongst the latest addition to Madame TUSSAUD'S 
unique collection are portrait models of her Mujesty the 
Queen of Spain and general Espartero. Also the Duchess 
of Gloucester, the Queen Mother, the Sultan of Lurkey, the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia, &c.—Bazaar, Baker-street, 
Portman-square. Open from eleven till tens— Admission, 
ls; Napoleon Rooms, 6c. 





o Actor, Author, Manager, or any’person ‘whois an 
N admirer of the Fine “Arta should fail, to, purchsse 
the PORTRAIT OF GARRICK.+A yery fintly’exeented 
Lithographic portrait of the ceebrated Dayid) Garrick 
from an original picture painted by Zoffany for George Col- 
man the elder, for his Beimont, Gallery pt. Uxbridge, has 
just been published by Mr. Mc Kenny. This Picture is 
considered to be the only jaithful likeness of the great 
any and may be had at 19, Cumming-street, Pentonville, 

rice 5s. 





7 Be Disposed of.—A Bargain.—An excellent PIANO 
- FORTE.--Price 8 guineas, worth £25. |The owner 
going abroad, Apply at fo, Cumming Street, Pentonyille. 





